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|exposes the mysteries of life. Von Stautnan him-|| Rhine. The arm of the one was entwined around 
; ‘self often gathered from her lips a thought, which || the neck of the other, and their right hands were 
THE PLEDGE. | sent his soul into the innermost recesses of reflection. || clasped with a heart-felt fervency. Their conversa- 
| Gustavus Kutzen, also, had considerable regard for | tion, at first, was in an under-tone, and they seemed 


| 


i the daughter of his friend ; and though he seemed to || to be engaged in it, as if the time allotted to them 





MISCELLANY. 





A LEGEND OF THE RHINE, 


Would that I were 


° 6 2. a2 } y a =) 1} , — r « y 72, 
Up yonder in the glow and whirling smoke, I have no peculiar love for her, yet his heart often |) was short — like that, which is held between two 
* * # * * there might I solve | yearned over her in silence. What was extremely || persons, whose spirits are about soaring into their 
A riddle that torments me! 


marvellous, his gaze upon her was remarkable for its | destined worlds! They had in a few moments ar- 
fixedness! But it was no gaze of love. He knew 1 rived at a spot, where an old larch broke the smooth- 
| what no other mortal knew — her destiny! Nay, he || ness of a verdant Jawn, when Von Stautnan, who 
| oftentimes appeared to be very desirous of communi- | was bursting with anxiety for the secret, which Kut- 


| cating something to her father intimately relating to | zen had promised to impart, suddenly exclaimed : 


Seest thou not a pale | 
Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away ? 
Oh, too true! 
Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
Which no beloved hand has closed, alas! 





Goerne’s Favs. her. This he finally promised to do, so far as he was \| «What! Dost thou believe the stars are revealers 
Anovr a half an hour’s ride towards the south, || able, when the time should have arrived for his de-|| of the destinies of mortals?’ 
from the town of Bonn in Germany, is a deep, thick- parture fora far distant land: —a departure which Kutzen permitted the hand of Von Stautnan to 


set covert of full.grown trees. Within their inclo- \ it was impracticable to delay, bound as he was, onthe | fall, and raising his own, pointed with his finger to 
sure, the traveller may see the ruins of an habitation. 1 one hand, to geveal all things of importance to bis || the sky, and inquired: ‘ Von Stautnan, Dost thou not 
On that spot, lived not quite an hundred years since, | friend, and on the cther, by a superior power to whom | believe in the influence of that star, which blazes or. 
a very singular and mysterious being. With only ! he had promised, that Von Stautnan should not be || the right of the galaxy?’ 

two persons did he associate ;— one was a man of | made acquainted with the revelation of mysteries, ‘Its influence cannot be questioned,’ answered Von 
similar character with himself, — the other, was an || while there was a probability of their meeting on’ Stautnan, ‘but the stars are not types, that we may 


only daughter. | earth. read on them our destinies! If so, the world would 
Albert Von Stautnan, with an enterprising perse- | It was about a year before the time set for this de- | be mad to read them.’ 
verance, had sought for those unrevealed things, |) parture of Gustavus, that he entered the study of his|,| * Not so!’ replied his friend, ‘ The stars are types, 


which are in the depths of darkness and obscurity. || friend. Hour after hour passed away until midnight, || on which are graven the past, the present, and the 
His thoughts and his beliefs were his mind’s com- } during which time, they discoursed upon the hidden || future, — but all cannot — must not read their lan- 
munion spirits, and it is no hap-hazard presumption and mystic secrets, which ear hath seldom heard, and i guage. To thee, and me alone is it given to under- 
to suppose that his approach to the veil, which separ- || which it hath seldom entered into the heart of man to | stand their mysteries!’ 

ates the mortal from the spiritual world, was so near, i conceive. When the old clock chimed out with a r Von Stautnan now asked his friend, whence he 
that though the interstices — for the veil is not so , melancholy tone the midnight hour, they passed out || had derived this knowledge ; but all inquiries were 
closely knit as some imagine —he beheld some of | of the house. They, then, crossed the garden, and useless. The only answer was, that it had been 


| 


those sights which flesh is not commonly heir to! | entered a grove on the banks of the Rhine, which | given to him by a superior power! 


Gustavus Kutzen, his friend, one who like himself, | had often been the scene of their meetings. There, | ¢Canst thou then, reveal the language of the stars ?” 
often analyzed the mysteries of the mind, and who || before an altar, which had been previously erected, '|asked Von Stautnan. 

studied to detect the gossamer threads of the intri- | they knelt together! Gazing on each other’s faces, rf ‘'To a certain extent, I can,’ responded Kutzen. 
cately-woven garb of nature, had been to him the sun | they pledged themselves, that the one whose death ‘ Then, as far as thou art able, reveal!’ ejaculated 
of his happiness, and every mutual thought, which || first came, should, if possible, burst from the fetters | Von Stautnan. 

their souls made known to them, were as stars in the | of spirituality, and revisit his friend. It wasa sol-|| ‘I will,’ murmured his friend. And taking five, 


zone of their destined and endless existences. They i emn promise !—not an half-hearted pledge! It was || small, round, ivory sticks, each about a foot in length, 
poured out their minds to each other, as if they had || almost unearthly — almost spiritual. As the dark | from under his cloak, he laid them on the ground, in 


but one being: —their hearts, too, grew together, |, eye of Kutzen flashed the meaning and earnestness || the figure of a pentagon: then looking up into the 
Like violet-hefle wpiay the self-seme stem, |, of his soul into that of the equally earnest eye of | face of his friend, who was watching him with a gaze 
Pouring the dewy odors of life’s spring || Von Stautnan— as each grasped the firm-set and | of steadfastness and awe, he continued : 
Into each other’s bosom — H nerved hand of his companion —as the tears mois- || ‘ Albert, these are the wands of revelation! Thou 
and year after year they lived on ‘giving and taking | tened their eyes, while they gave that mutual and must place them thus— if thou wouldst know thy 
strength reciprocal !’ i romantic pledge, the whole face of nature was sud- | destiny: but according as thy knowledge of this book 


Von Sautnan had no love for the world—its fol- | denly becalmed, and the Rhine itself, whose waters, ‘is, so shall thy power be, over the mysteries of crea- 
lies or vexations—nor did he court the applause of | a moment before, plashed on its banks, was silent | tion!’ 
its thronging multitude. Nevertheless, his daughter and pulseless, as if to hear and ratify the sacredness | As he spoke, he threw within the pentagon, a smal! 
was a being, whom he loved with an affection, pure | and solemnity of the promise. Ah! and does it not}; black book with golden clasps. Von Stautnan seized 
and priceless! | Through sunshine and storm, he || seem to be the case, that nature has her invisible and | it, and opened to its pages, but could not discover the 
hung over her with a paternal fondness, and his || watchful spirits, who are ever hanging over those, | characters. The moon was at that moment concealed 


” 1] ° . . 
prayers secret and ceascless, were, that they might || who delight to seek out her character? Is it not the || by a passing cloud ! 


meet after death in the paradise of spirits, — there to | case, that those spirits will bend their listening ears | Von Stautnan proceeded: ‘What is the seerct 
be joined by a mother, of whom she was the accu- { to hear any thing which is brought into contingency | respecting my daughter !’ 
rate presentment, and whom Von Stautnan had for- || with their being. Oh ! there have been those — there ! ‘ Thy daughter!’ answered Kutzen. ‘ Look to her 


in philosophical reflections, or examining the closely || grasp that of another, and who will not be content '| layed ?-— Interrupt me not, Albert, with questions. I 
twisted threads of mystery, his daughter still remain- || with their searchings, till that other is pressed to | have done all that could be done for a friend — so, de 
ed to him the same,— remembered and beloved. || their lips. Such beings were Von Stautnan, and | not blame me hereafter! Farewell, forever? 

Never did any coldness gather on his brow on account || Gustavus Kutzen ! | Half unconscious, and bewildered, Von Stautnan, 
of her, either in her presence or absence. She was | * * * * * * * * | was harrassed by many difficulties. He did noi feel, 
the pride of his heart: and, indeed, was not alto- | On a fine autumnal evening, two forms were beheld ! as if he could yet part from his friend ; and rising, 
gether uninstructed in that finer knowledge, which i | what was his astonishment to behold the dim form of 


merly cherished, as the breath of his life. Whether are those, whose cup is not of this world, who would || quickly !—Oh! fool that I am, why have I thus de- 
| 





| 








‘coming forth from the grove, on the banks of the! 
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Kutzen, in the darkness, moving swiftly away. Thus || The bridge, itself, seemed too weak to bear the pres- 
was Von Stautnan left alone in doubt and perplexity || sure of a human foot, —- and its moss-covered timbers, 
but not in despair. Hastily, he placed the ivory | though now pariially clothed with ice, told that its day 
sticks, under his cloak, and firmiy clasping the book || of use had long before been fanned away by the wing of 
in his hands, he sought his house. The import of the | \time. The cataract, which partially formed the Glen, || 
caution, that he should look to his daughter — his ex- | was so situated, that its waters were tributary to the || 
clamation of remorse, because he had delayed, were || Rhine, whose black waves were now rushing by, in 


certainly mysterious — and Kutzen’s sudden departure | awful silence —their invisible pulses beating vig- 





was only solved, by the thought that the demands of || orously, swollen with the streams, which poured from | 
'| whose knowledge was already beyond that of most 
| mortals, would have been contented. But ah! how 


a superior power beckoned him away ! | the surrounding hills. The clear, round moon wits || 
Von Stautnan had now arrived at his house. His | 1 scattering its loveliness over the waters and icy peaks, | 
mind was wholly concentrated on his daughter; but || | with peculiar magic ; the clouds: slept far away, over | 
alas! she was not to be found. In vain did he || beyond the horrizon; the ‘inexorable tooth’ of the | 
search throughout the habitation; she had gone, and | | frost was snapping in the stillness, with a tinkling| 
as he supposed, forever! Then did Von Stautnan | ‘echo, and the air was motionless, undisturbed by ae 
seek his study, and strange thoughts, and lurking sus- || breath, or sound of wind. To tbis Glen, and near to |) 
picious came gloomily upon his mind. So steadfast, 
however, was his friendship for Kutzen, that he suf- |/ trated, to prove the potency of magic. His cap hung 
fered very little from their creation. Still, hour after || | loosely over one side of his face, and his black ich {| 
hour, thoughts flitted in swift transition over his || was fastened around his throat. The only assistants, || 
brain. At length, he ventured to unclasp the myste- || beside him, were his wands. The book, he had left | 
rious book. Mysterious truly !—for the first words ‘at his study ; —but he was too well read in its lan- |, 
which caught his attention, were, | guage to forget the version of its incantations. Ina_ 
‘ SEEK HERE THY DavuGurer!’ | deep, solemn, ponderous, commanding tone, he re- 

After penetratiug many of its singularities, wearied | peated the star-interpreting words! Then for the 
and perplexed, he laid it aside, and threw himself on | first time in his life did Von Stautnan bend in awe ! | 








his couch in order to retresh his disquieted and wor- || Owing to the brilliancy of the moon-light, there were | 


| but few stars to be discovered, and those, one after 
he morning was just dawning, as sleep stole upon ‘| another, vanished, except seven, which stood immedi- 


ried frame. 


him. A flood of sun-light, came pouring in through || ately over the cataract. Out of them, Von Stautnan | 


the broad window of Von Stautnan’s study, which || learnt, that seven months would intervene before his 
overlooked the coursing waters of the Rhine —the | '| knowledge could be perfect ; — and he also read, that | 
pride of Germany! But Von Stautnan slept. The | his daughter was murdered by the hands of a Boat- | 
black, matted locks were turned over his broad, dark ] man, to whom she had given some slight offence. 
temples, and the lashes laid over his eyes, as though || | During her father’s absence with Kutzen on the night | 
death had sealed them. He awoke not, however, | of his departure, he had seized her, and carrying her |, 
until the evening. Oh! wild indeed, were his thoughts, | out on the Rhine in his boat, had strangled her by 
at that moment. What had passed, seemed a dream ; || pressing her head under water. Then retaking her 
and he was not persuaded of its reality, till he discov- body he buried it beside his hut! 

ered the book, and the ivory wands, in his wardrobe. | As soon as this discovery was made, Von Stautnan 


He would have sought his daughter, but he knew it | formed a scheme forthe destruction of the Boatman, || 


was vain, and he contented himself with reading the | whose rough cabin was situated, on a hanging cliff, 
book of mysteries. Each day, that book was the | near the cataract. The accomplishment of this 


object of his undivided attention, and as he mastered scheme, however, was destined for the morrow ; and | 


its intricacies, he found many curious discoveries — || Von Stautnan sought his study for rest — his coiat | 
but alas! not the discovery of his daughter! 

The neighbors, by this time, were interested in his || The sun came up over the Rhine, the next mor- | 
history. ‘They had found that he was alone; and | ning, gilding all things that it looked upon — even the 
wild stories were circulating in the hamlets. It was “habitation of the ‘murderer! There it stood, a hut || 
said that he communed with the spirits of darkness; | formed of several slabs and mats. A rude door, 
— that there were strange voices heard, and flitting , bleached by storms, faced the pathway, and a solitary 
lights seen of nights around his dwelling, and among || casement was cut on the side of it, out of which the 
the yews and firs of the neighboring Glen. But | Boatman could look down on the Rhine ; the roof was 


\| 
\} 


these were false rumors. The only extraordinary || very conveniently formed of an old, time-worn boat, i 
noise was on the night of Kutzen’s departure. It was | with its keel upwards. At this hut Von Stautnan | 
had arrived at sunrise, and striking violently on the || 
A rude black- | 
browed visage protruded from the casement, mutter- || 
ing in harsh language anathemas on the disturber of | 


tlie cry of the daughter of Von Stautnan. 

After an application of three years to this mystic 
book —even then, Von Stautnan had not unravelled 
all he desired. The stars he could partially read at 
times, and they were his companions. But he kad || his slumbers! 
not yet endeavored to raise departed spirits ; nor had ‘Come forth!’ cried Von Stautnan. The Boatman | 
he applied his knowledge, when his wands were in| closed the casement in wrath, and then came out into || 
proper situations. He had, however determined to; the pathway. He knew it was Von Stautnan, but he | 
make trial of them, and accordingly one night with || little supposed, that the murder could have been de- | 
this intent, he proceeded to the Glen of that Bridge. | tected, after a lapse of three years ; and he approach. | 

It was winter. Where a dark crag lifted its snow- | ed sullenly, yet without hesitation. ‘Murderer!’ ex- 
clad and shining sides, apparently supported by the | claimed Von Stautnan, clenching him on the throat. 
giant bows of several arches, mingled with a thicket | The Boatman struggled, gnashed his teeth, and in 
of shaggy fir-trees ; a cataract sent its darting wa- | || turn seized his antagonist. ‘They moved on writhing | 
ter-drops up through the air, and poured its ceaseless || i| together—till they came to the edge of the precipice ; 
and thundering current into the boiling abyss below. || but the tender frame of Von Stautnan, was moved | 
A rude bridge was thrown over it, supported by the ice- | with giant strength —and giving a sudden jerk, he 
girt rocks, which seemed scarcely able to uphold it. || hurled the Bostmen headlong, over the crags, until, 


‘door, he called aloud on the Boatman. 





‘ 


the cataract, had the zealous Von Stautnan pene- || 
| ness, below —should be gaping to receive it, when 


filled with fantasies, and witha!l, burning for revenge. | 


finally striking ona rough i icy peak, het was dashed to 
pieces. It was an awful death! It would have gone 
to the very heart of you, to have beheld the mangled 
body, and the shining ice which coated the crags, 
covered with crimson gore. But it did not move the 
heart of Von Stautnan! Revenge is at al] times 
| sweet — and it was thrice sweet to the soul of Von 
| Stautnan. 
But it might be supposed, that this singular being 


aspiring is the mind. It would soar above the heights 
| it would dive below the depths—would seek the 
| stars, ay, grasp the sun, and yet not then be satisfied. 
| Yes! It would move on, conquering and to conquer, 
‘unconscious of any thing, but its searchings ; uncon- 
scious, though hell itself’ —a gulph of fire and black- 


its wings should be made powerless, by its too near 
! approach to that, whose nature is in rebellion with its 
| existence ! It need not be said, that such a mind 
| was wrapt within Von Stautnan, when it is recollec- 
| ted that he pernsed, again, that secret book, until the 
seven months had passed, almost unheeded, away ; 


|| that he braced and riveted his soul with the determin. 


| ation to receive the perfection of knowledge, at the 
expiration of that time; and that the form of incan- 
| tation had been so studied, in letter and spirit, as to 
become almost a part of his very soul. 

Night had gathered her sombre drapery around her. 
Hushed were the stars, and their still, soft, unchan- 
| ging light threw its dim lusture over the earth. The 


| 


| birds, though they had not gained their coverts, were 
| voiceless. The hum of insects had ceased, and the dull 


/songof the cicada was only heard above the contin- 
| tinuous murmerings of the waters. The fire-flies were 


|| flitting hither and thither, over and through the grass 


and shrubs, andthe azure blue, which folded over the 


| bosom of the Rhine, was glittering with star-shining 


} 


|| jewels. The month of June had just set in, gladden- 


ing the earth with its myriad glories. The cataract, 
| which rushed down with a mad and tremendous im- 
|| pulse, when visited by Von Stautnan in the winter, 
now poured over with a low, brawling, monotonous 
|music. The Glen was a lonesome place, dark with 
shading yews, and ragged firs, which seemed like 
1 | hags, standing in the blackness. The whirling flight 
of the birds broke the silence, and the rough rocks 
| shooting up, stood hanging, as on theair. The wave- 
'\ lets, escaping from the whirlpool beneath the cataract, 
were joyously caught by the waters of the Rhine, 
which coursed peacefully by. The moon soon wheel- 
ed above the hills. The stars unbedimmed by a 
single cloud, vanished into the distance, as the yield- 
ing light of the moon threw a veil of richer lusture 
over all things. 
| Under the cataract stood Von Stautnan — his soul 
entranced with the splendor of the scene, and his eye 
alternately watching the Rhine, the cataract, and the 
| stars. His wands were laid at the foot of an old, 
|| withered tree. Bowing before the rising moon, he 
'| buried his face in his hands, then rising 
| the incantation. 


» he repeated 


Deep repository 

Of the future, and the past, 

| Give a mortal, glory ! 

| Even, though it be his last. 

Reveal! reveal all truths to him, who now 

| Dares, down before yon rising moon to bow! 

Who calls on the unseen “deep — 

\\ Where the Past and Future sleep— 

|| To open, and to show, 

| What mortals seldom know. 

Open! Open! Open! 

| Though gulph of blackness roll beneath, 
Though poison flow, 
For mortal’s woe, 
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Open! Open! Open! 
Though in that deep, all passions seethe, 
Though serpents wreathe — 
Open! Open! Open! 
Give up all! — Give up all! 
Be heedful of the call! 
Give up all! —Give up all! 
I eall!—Tcall! 
Open! Open! 
Open ! 

The place of death could not be more silent, than was 
the Glen, while these words were ut! ered in the fervid | 
tones of enthusiasm. Von Stautnan had bowed to the | 

. . | 
earth, and again had hid the moon-light from his eyes. | 
A dark, purple cloud, which had been sleeping in the | 
west, came peering up, over the top of the Glen, grad- | 
ually darkening, with its shade, everything over which | 
it hung. The Rhine was veiled from the light — and 
the moon, which had risen not far above the horizon, 
was soon concealed by the thick purple of the cloud, | 
which inoving swiftly onward, spread its full ponder- 
ous folds around, —now deprived of light, and ex- | 
changing its purple, for ebon blackness, ‘The air | 
was cooled ; the birds sent out a complaining cry ; the | 








wind, gathering from every point, stirred the trees, i 
and increasing, as the cloud came over, weved the 1 
sapplings to and fro with its overpowering force. ! 
The sleeping thunder, now awake, roared in the dis- | 
tance, and rolling on, broke over head with a report, | 
which seemed, as if the portals of wrath had been | 
opened. The large rain-drops pattered down, and | 
the lightning flashed with a darting quickness through | 
its dazzling pathways. The storm was terrible!) 
Successive flashes lit the sky, and another peal of || 
thunder, louder than the former, broke over head. || 
Anon! the vivid red-streaks of light, shot wildly || 
down the deep, dark cloud, throwing a livid hue over i 
the waters. Von Stautnan staggered with awe and | 
The wands which had been laid by his | 





wonder. 
side, at the roct of an old withered tree, were only | 
to be seen by the lightning-flashes of the storm. The | 
thunder above rolled again —the lightning flashed, at | 
the same instant — and as swiftly descended, with a || 


. | 
tremendous crash, cleaving the tree asunder ! {| 
| 


} 
| 


‘Gracious Spirits !’ exclaimed Von Stautnan — as || 
a gaunt skeleton arose between the cleft sides of the | 
tree; and he fell on his knees. Slowly it changed 
its appearance —and the form of Gustavus Kutzen || 
stood before him ! | 
‘Spirit of my friend!’ continued Von Stautnan, H] 
‘where hast thou been, since thy departure?’ | 
‘In the deep mine, which has not been opened to | 
the light!’ replied the spirit. 1 


‘And where is my daughter?’ rejoined Von Staut- | Characters which he had acquired in a more delibe- | 


nan. | 
‘She dwells within that mine, among countless || 
millions! Wouldst thou see her, Albert Von Staut- | 
nan? \ 
‘I would!’ answered he. Ht 
‘ Behold, then, yon point of light, far, far over, on H 
the Rhine — and watch its approach!’ i 
The light approached, gradually growing — though 
not more distinguishable -- yet to a shape! 
darkness clothed it not. As it approached the cata- || 
tract, Von Stautnan grasped a tall sapling, for sup- | 
port. His voice forsook him — for on him shone the || 
blazing eyes of a noble, pale-white horse — whose | 
thick white mane floated over his neck, with a banner- 
like beauty, and his silver-shod hoofs beat the spark- || 
ling, yesty foam, on either side of his broad, shining 
breast; while the waving veil—which covered the 
daughter of Von Stautnan, who rested on his back — 
was seen at every flash of the lightning, rising on the 
air. 
The thunder again muttered in the distance —the | 
lightning flashed — and a shining bolt came rushing | 


| 
} 
| 
i 


down the sky! The cloud broke away in the heavens, 
and through the rift, the stars shone brilliantly — then | 
passing on, the moon stole out, chasing the darkness | 
from the earth. The sapling to which Von Stautnan 
clung, on the approach of the horse, was blackened, 
and all that remained at its root, was the tattered 
cloak of the romantic and aspiring aaa 





MEMORY AND ATTENTION. 


Memory is very much influenced by Attention, || 


or a full and distinct perception of the fact or object 
witha view to its being remembered ; and by the 
perception being kept before the mind, in this distinct 
manner, for a certain time. The distinct recollection | 
of the fact, in such cases, is generally in proportion to | 
the intensity with which it has been contemplated ; | 
and this is also very much strengthened by its being | 
repeatedly brought before the mind. Most people, 
accordingly, have experienced that a statement is 


more strongly impressed upon the memory by being |, 


several times repeated to others. It is on the same | 
principle, that memory is greatly assisted by writing 
down the object of our knowledge, especially if this be 
done in a distinct and systematic manner. A subject 
also is more distinctly conceived, and more correctly | 
remembered, after we have instructed another person 


in it. Such exercises are not strictly to be consider- | 


ed as helps to the memory, but as excitements to |, 


attention ; and as thus leading to that clear and full | 
comprehension of the subject which is required for the 
distinct remembrance of it. 


It is familiar to every one that there are great) 
differences in memory, both in respect to the facility || 


of acquirement and the power of retention. In the | 
former there appear to be original differences, but a, 
great deal also depends upon habit. In the power of | 


| retention much depends, as we shall afterward see, 


upon the habit of correct association ; but, besides | 
this, there are facts which seem to show a singular 
connexion with the manner in which the acquisition 
was made. The following fact was communicated to 
me by an able and intelligent friend, who heard it’ 
from the individual to whom it relates. A distin-| 


| guished theatrical performer, in consequence of the | 
sudden illness of another actor, had occasion to pre- | 


pare himself, on very short notice, for a part which | 
was entirely new to him; and the part was long and | 


| rather difficult. He acquired it in a very short time, 


and went through it with perfect accuracy, but imme- | 
diately after the performance forgot every word of it. | 


rate manner he never forgets, but can perform them 


at any time without a moment’s preparaion; but in| 


regard to the character now mentioned, there was the | 
farther and very singular fact, that though he has re- | 
peatedly performed it since that time, he has been | 


obliged cach time to prepare it anew, and has never | 


acquired in regard to it that facility which is familiar | 


to him in other instances. When questioned respec- | 
The || ting the mental process which he employed the first || evieve —to be with Shelley away among the clouds 


time he performed this part, he says, that he lost sight | 
entirely of the audience, and seemed to have nothing | 
before him but the pages of a book from which he | 
had learned it; and that if any thing had occurred to 


| interrupt this illusion, he should have stopped instantly, 


That degree of attention which is required for the 


: full remembrance of that subject is to be considered as 


a voluntary act on the part of the individual ; but the 
actual exercise of it is influenced in a great measure 
by his previous intellectual habits. Of four individu- 
als, for example, who are giving an account of a jour- 


ney through the same district, one may describe | 


chiefly its agricultural produce ; another, in its mine- | 


|| magnificent of heaven’s creatures. 


ralogical characters ; a third, its picturesque beauties ; 
while the fourth may not be able to give an account 
|of any thing except the state of the roads and the 
| facilities for travelling. The same facts or objects 
must have passed before the senses of all the four; 
‘but their remembrance of them depends upon the 
| points to which their attention was directed. Be- 





| sides the manner here alluded to, in which the at- 
| tention is influenced by previous habits or pursuits, 


some persons have an active inquiring state of mind, 
which keeps the attention fully engaged upon what- 
ever is passing before them; while others give way 
to a listless inactive condition, which requires to 
be strongly excited before the attention is roused to 
the degree required for remembrance. The former, 
accordingly, remember a great deal of all that passes 
before them, either in reading or observation. The 
latter are apt to say that they are deficient in mem- 
ory ; their deficiency, however, is not in memory, 
| but in attention ; and this appears from the fact that 
they do not forget any thing which deeply engages 


| their feelings or concerns their interest. 


The habit of listless inactivity of mind should be 
carefully guarded against in the young; and the 
utmost care should be taken to cultivate the opposite, 


| namely, the habit of directing the mind intensely to 
| whatever comes before it, either in reading and obser- 


vation. This may be considered as forming the foun- 
dation of sound intellectual character. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A CIGAR. 


I aman inveterate smoker, and therefore I see no 
reason why I should not descant upon that delight 
and luxury, as well as other men upon reading, music, 
poetry and painting. I admire to sit down in the 
cool of the morning, with some grammar of some 
language, or some book of a strange tongue before 
me, and smoke myself into forgetfulness. It is then 
that I see an Italian sunrise, a Grecian noon or sun- 
set; it is then that maidens come dancing before me, 
as 1 am reading and learning expressions of endear- 
ment and love, in some soft language — Spanish 
maids, with their black eyes, and noble features, and 
beautiful forms ; the merry girls of France, with what 
Hunt would call their laughingness and chattiness ; 
and those of Italy and Greece, the most superb and 
Then is it that I 
lie under orange trees, or in ruined temples, and hear 
soft music. Oh! there is nothing like a cigar and 
the study of a modern language in the morning. 

At night, just after sunset, when the sky is all coy- 
ered with streamers and banners of gold and jewelry, 
as if it were unrolling and showing the heavens aboye 
it, when I have left my slavery — for I confess in sor- 
row, but not in shame, that I am a pedagogue — then 
to sit down, open all the windows, and bury y ourself 
in some fine poem or novel —to be on tlie silent seas 
with Coleridge, or under the ruined towers with Gen- 


of Caucasus, or with his lark, in the sun-light, to 
range the bottom of the sea with Keats, or sleep with 
him, with our eyes wide open, in the moon-light, or 
to walk in the spirit above the earth with Byron ; to 
reve] in the pages of Scott or Bulwer; or, more de- 
licious still, to get among the writers of olden days. 
—Oh! there is nothing like this— with your cigar 
half neglected between your lips, with a kind of half 
conscious, half positive, idle delight —the most deli- 
cious thing in the world — there is nothing like it, 
indeed — I don’t know anything which can be com- 
pared to it— it is the most perfect species of Epicur- 


| ism, joined as it is, to the mental pleasures. 
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I hold that it requires a man of good mind to enjoy | by. Then to introduce it between your lips, to find | 


a cigar. It requires a man who relishes those little 
nice pleasures, which the world never enjoys; sucha 
man as would like the beautiful little jewels of Keats, 
and the burning flashes of Shelley — such a man as 
would relish, ay, start to his feet and tingle all over at 
hearing some of the high notes of Ostinelli’s violin ; 
a man of beautiful, nice and discriminating mind. I! 
think I am far enough from it yet, but I do hope some- | 
time or other to think myself worthy of a cigar. I) 
have a friend, however, of this stamp. I have walked | 
with him, and ridden by his side, when he has been | 


‘silent for a half hour, and at last has broken the still. | 


ness by whispering some line or two of one or the | 


other of his favorite poets ; and I believe that I may | 


thank him for all the love I bear to poetry. His taste | 
is exquisite ; and he is the only man that I know who 
enjoys a cigar, that is, as a cigar ought to be enjoyed. 
He never smokes without doing something else at the | 
same time ; and of late he has smoked no where save | 
on the sofa in our room. He says it is the only place | 
where smoking is a luxury to him. 


There are men who should never be allowed to). 


smoke a cigar. I have one in my mind’s eye now, | 
who read the Anciente Marinere and told me it was | 

| 
pretty! That man would as soon devour a ‘Jong ) 


nine’ as revel upon a true luxury from "Habana. | 


not give a farthing to hear the beautiful sweetnesses | 
of Ostinelli — Hunt again, but it is the best word here 
in the world —not a farthing to hear them an hour | 
by Shrewsbury clock. He would go to sleep with | 


one of my best cigars in his mouth. Then there is | 


one who tells me that Coleridge and Byron are un- 
natural ; and that they are too violent ; professing at | 
the same time to know a hawk from a fneallaent. He 
would put a lump of sugar in the best yellow cigar 
that ever came up by Cape Hatteras, to sweeten the 
flavor. 


But there are men who sin more directly. There | 
is one, perhaps, who will sit of an evening and smoke || 


you off a dozen cigars; perhaps taking your best 
Spanish and biting off a huge piece every two min- 
utes, as if he desired to get rid of it as soon as pos- 


sible. That is a most foul traitor. Do you think IT) 
would offer him a cigar? No; it is unpardonable to 
be gluttonous in the matter of cigars. I hate a man) 
who reads poetry as he would a law-book — two or | 


three hundred pages a day. I never trust to a man’s 


taste, who does not stop and think and meditate upon 


the beautiful things that he has fallen upon; and so I 


would not believe him to enjoy a cigar, or to have a/|! 


taste for one who smokes like a sensualist. 
There are the different kind of cigars, too; here || 
is one man who will smoke any thing ; a long nine, | 


or a scroot, or a Spaniard — Oh the murthering vil- | 


lain!=—to become an Irishman. Why, a tolerably | 
accomplished Calmuc Tartar would show more taste. 
Just think of one who smokes a cigar four or five 
inches long. My dear Reader I do hope that you 
never do such things. I would fain hope that you can 
decide, and that right skilfully, on the quality of a 
cigar ; that you can tell the least, the very least mix- 
ture of American among the fragrance of your cigar. 
Can you? if not, I adjure you learn immediately. 
People talk of the pleasure of following out a geomet- 
rica] theorem ; or of working a difficult equation in 
algebra — poh! much more delightful is it to choose 
a cigar, and find yourself right — to examine the light 
and almost imperceptible down on the clear, bright, 
unspecked surface of a cigar — yellow if you please, 
though I like the perfectly black ; they are not so 
common, but I get them sometimes ; a beautiful mild | 
cigar, with a perfume sweeter than the gales of Ara- 


| since ; however I might haveexpected it — he knows | 
! 


|| are, the nearer he is to a mere animal. 
There is another too, who has told me that he would | 


'no difficulty in smoking, and to see the smoke rolling | 
| out and up, and hear the tobacco crackle a little as the | 
| fire devours it — Oh, it is glorious ! !— don’t tell me | | 
‘of pleasure after this — there is not the least tincture | 
oF the pleasure of the appetite about it — it is purely | 
||intellectual. My friend tells me that has never | 
|| smoked an American cigar since he was a boy. 1} 
‘believe him. Hecomes down and sits with me every || 
“night an hour or so, and smokes and converses ; and || 
T assure you that I take it as quite a compliment. I} 
| generally keep half a dozen boxes of cigars of differ. || 
ent kinds, but he is the only one who touches the || 


For as the sun, which is the fountain of light and 
heat, makes violent and direct emissions of his rays 
from himself, but reflects them no farther than to the 
bottom of a cloud, or the lowest imaginary circle of 
the middle region, and therefore receives not a du- 
plicate of its own heat; so is the soul of man, it 
|| reflects upon its own inferior actions of particular 
| sense, or general understanding ; but because it knows 
| little of its own nature, the manners of volition, the 
| immediate instruments of understanding, the way 
how it comes to meditate, and cannot discern how a 
sudden thought arrives, or the solution of a doubt not 
| depending upon preceding premises ; therefore above 





black. Ihad an acquaintance who was familiar with | 1 half its pleasures are abated, and its own worth less 


with one in his mouth—he has never touched one | 


no more about poetry, and has no more taste, than an 
Esquimaux. 

But, after all the abominations which I have men- | 
tioned, there is one left — smoking a pipe ; just wor- 
thy of a Dutchman, who would sail across the atlantic || \ 


Pe 
in a mammoth tub, and send his fog three days’ sail | 


before him. He is the only man that should smoke || 
a pipe —the only animal, I mean; for I think that } 


‘the less intellectual a man’s pleasures and luxuries | 
Some men) 
‘have an antipathy to a spider, some to a snake, I toa | 
pipe ; and I don’t know that I have ever shuddered | 
all over in my life, except once when I was advised 
to smoke a pipe. I wonder how any man, who has 


ever smoked a cigar, can say that he likes a pipe bet- | 


ter. However, there are more things m the world 
1 than philosophy ever dreamed of; at least, more than 
she ought ever to dream of. Men, we know, becoine 


} self-opinionated as they grow old; and I have ob- | 


served that those who knew the least when Young, 
| become very wise at seventy-five. How is it?! Man 
| likes superiority ; and if he asserts it when he is old, 
as arising from superior knowledge, who can contra- 
dict him. Here is the secret I think ; for I question 
| whether any man, by living four hundred years, ever 
‘would have obtained the knowledge of the human 
| heart that Sir Walter Scott or Bonaparte possessed. 
But how men can be so self-opinionated as to like a 
pipe, I cannot conceive — can you, dear reader? 
Willis’ Monthly. 





EXCELLENCE OF THE SOUL. 

Ir we consider what the soul is in its own capacity 
|, to happiness, we shall find it to be an excellency great- 

er than the sun, of an angelical substance, sister to a 
| cherub, an image of the divinity, and the great argu- 
|| ment of that mercy whereby God did distinguish us 
| ‘from the lower form of beasts, and trees, and miner- 
als. The soul is all that whereby we may be, and 
|, without which we cannot be happy. It is not the 
| eye that sees the beauties of the heaven, nor the ear 
| that hears the sweetness of music or the glad tidings 
| of a prosperous accident, but the soul that perceives | 
all the relishes of sensual and intellectual perfections ; 
and the more noble and excellent the soul is, the 
greater and more savoury are its perceptions. And | 
if a child beholds the rich ermine, or the diamonds of 
a starry night, or the order of the worid, or hears the 
discourses of an apostle, because he makes no reflex 
acts upon himself, and sees not that he sees, he can 
have but the pleasure of a fool, or the deliciousness || 


‘acts be a rare instrument of pleasure or pain res- 

'pectively, yet the soul’s excellence is upon the same 
‘reason not perceived by us, by which the sapidness of | 
pleasant things of nature are not understood by a! 

i child ; even because the soul cannot reflect far enough. 





the same box, but one unlucky evening he fell asleep | understood: and possibly it is better it is so. 


‘of a mule. But although the reflection of its own | 


If the 


| elephant knew his strength, or the horse the vigorous- 


ness of his own spirit, they would be as rebellious 


| against their rulers as unreasonable men against gov- 


1 ernment: nay the angels themselves, because their 


light reflected home to their orbs, and they under- 


| stood all the secrets of their own perfection, they 


grew vertiginous, and fell from the battlements of 


| heaven. Jeremy Taylor. 
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TIMON AND JAQUES. 
| Timon’s misanthropy has something in it allied to 


| pride in Coriolanus, which cannot but strike us deeply. 
Timon’s hate was rooted in him— rooted so firmly, that 
| to try to crush it, would be tomake him still more fiend- 
‘ish. Can we not trace something analogeus to this in 
the unbending pride and scornful malice of the noble 
Coriolanus? Is there nothing that savors of misanthro- 
py in his stern rebukes, his ruthless defiance, his loath- 
ing abhorrence? Is there nothing which shocks us in 
his relentless obstinacy, his mock disdain? What can 
equal his hate toward the tribunes, Brutus and Sicinius, 
when the popular feeling manifested itself soclamorously 
against him,—or his indignation toward the people 
, themselves when they had so basely deceived him? He 
| felt himself an injured man. But he would not cower to 
such base metal, ‘such common curs;’ he would not 
flatter them; he would speak right out and tell them 
what mercenary knaves he held them. Whatever this 
,; may be called, whether high courage or low cowardice, 
patrician haughtiness or military insolence, it is enough 
to show us what hate was mixed with pride, what con- 


tempt with obstinacy, and to impress us withal with no 
common idea of his power. 

The melancholy of Jaques, though evidently tinctured 
with misanthropy, has nothing in it of that tumultuous- 
| ness, Which marks so awfully the character of Timon. 
| His indignation if he ever felt any, scems to have 
| settled down to a pleasing melancholy, after age had 
quietly subdued it, in the same manner as we should 
suppose that the wrath of Timon would gradually yield 
to milder and more soothing influences. Des 


He does not 
| appear to have that absolute aversion to mankind which 
| compels him to shun their presence, as Timon did, and 
| this seems to indicate that his temper was rather sedate 
'than misanthropic. However when we hear him ex- 
| press a wish ‘to rail against our mistress the world, and 
| all our misery,’ this would lead us to imagine that the 
; recollection of the past was at times so distressing as to 
| stifle every human feeling and tender sympathy, and to 
induce a kind of gloomy and morbid misanthropy. 


SIR WAL TER SCOTT. 

Tue death of Sir Walter Scott is more poignantly 
\| felt, because he was known to be as good as he was 
|| great. He exhibited none of that petty jealousy which 
| has so often disfigured the characters of many eminent 
|| writers, but he was ever willing to acknowledge and 
| applaud true merit. His warm heart could not but be 
|| frien lly to virtue and talent by whomsoever exhibited. 
When Byron slandered him, he did not return railing 
for railing — he did not see Hk a base revenge — but when 
i Byron died, Scott paid a glorious tribute to his memory. 
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It is this willingness to perceive and acknowledge other's 
merit, this cordiality of feeling, this tenderness of soul, 
that are among the most beautiful traits of his character. 
As an author, no one ever exhibited greater liberality of 
feeling. Asa man, No one was ever more frank and 
just. 





SATIRE. 

Sarire when employed for the purpose of ridiculing 
the foolish literary taste of a people, or the peculiar ex- 
travagances of an author, is capable of exerting a highly 
beneficial influence. It seems unnecessary, however, to 
hold up to derision those faults of style or sentiment 
which an author is apt most naturally to commit, and 





| 


which imply no uncommon turpitude on his part. It}! 


would be just as reasonable to decry a man for not walk- 


ing the streets uniformly straight and genteel, as to rid- | 


icule a writer for not preserving a constant harmony and 
elegance throughout his style. In those cases, where 
Satire has been most abused, the writer seems to have 


| 


had no other motive for venting his rage than a desire | 


to gratify a revengeful appetite or to gain a temporary 
This was undoubtedly the case with Byron’s | 


applause. 


pany, relieving themselves from this supporter? How 


often, at finding it in the chair of a young lady, and in- | 
quiring why it was there, has the reply been frankly | 
given, ‘to be at ease.’ Doubtless the habit of wearing it, | 


may seem to render its use necessary: but I object to the 
formation of that habit, as in the beginning uncomforta- 
ble, and in the end, dangerous. 


| 
‘ But one is so crooked and inelegant without a busk ? 1) 


think there is an error here in the simple principles of 
the theory. Try if pressure upon the breast has a ten- 
dency to bring forward the shoulders. If so, the effect 


is to injure the form. What is the reason that the most | 
crooked of all generations, is the one which has patron- 


ized the busk? Do you remember among the race of 
our grandmothers, how many you have seen and vener- 
ated, with erect and dignified forms, sitting upright with- 


out touching the back of their chairs, though the burden | 
Some such fine 


of four score years rested upon them ? 


| portraits are in my memory, and I am often half-inclined 


to say, ‘ we ne’er shall look upon their like again!’ That 


| this system of severe discipline from busk and corset, 


Satire on the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a || 

ss ee 2 P . 
a production of singular merit, but in which no other | 
design is apparent than a determination to inflict sum- | 


mary punishment on the heads of a few snarling critics. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ON HEALTH. 


MRS. L. H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


Ir intellectual clearness and energy, or the even tenor 


has not succeeded in producing a race of forms more el- 


egant, than all that have preceded, is capable of proof. | 


That it wars with grace, may be evinced by comparison 


' with the costume of ancient Greece, where the elements 


of the feelings, are important to the usefulness and hap- || 
piness of life, the preservation of Health, should be an | 


object of primary attention, since on it they essentially 
depend. In a climate whose sudden and great extremes, 
make alarming demands upon physical resources, that 
regimen should be perseveringly pursued, which sustains, 
and renders the system adequate to its duties and expec- 
tations. 

Especially should the younger and fairer part of the 
community, avoid all hazardous exposure, and studiously 
adapt their costume to the demands of the season. The 
foundation for much suffering and sorrow is often laid 
in that carelessness with which the gift of health is re- 
garded. ‘To learn its value by its loss, is a fearful study. 
Yet’ there are habits of daily recurrence, which tend 
both to impair health, and to abridge existence; against 


,| end curbing his passions, restraining his appetites and | 
| subjugating, as it were, his whole soul, we cannot look | 


which the warning voice has been raised, though hith- | 


erto almost in vain. 

Some of my discerning young friends, will now be 
anticipating a lecture on corsets. I trust none of them 
will throw the page aside on that account. 
tainly will not, if their conscience is clear in this matter. 


1 would particularly warn those who are desirous of 


making a good appearance, against the use of tightly 
laced corsets. 
beauty —as the suffused face — laborious respiration — 


constrained movement—and distressed expression of 


countenance, which ensue. The play of intelligence 


Few things are so directly destructive of 


They cer-| 


and varied emotion, which, in the opinion of a judge of | 


beauty, is essential to its existence, is impeded by what- 
ever obstructs the flow of blood from the heart to its 
many organs. 
lady of even the finest form and features, suffering under 
the effects of pressure upon a vital part, while the hur- 
ried breathing, strangulated complexion, and forced 
smile, betray her secret martyrdom? However elegant 
her conversation, who wil! not anticipate with benevolent 


Who can look with pleasure on a young | 


delight, the time when she will return home, and be re- | 


lieved from her pain? A fearful adjunct in the process 
of tight-lacing is the Lusk. I warn you against its use. 
You will think me officious, and old-fashioned. I am 
willing to bear these ‘iputations, if haply I might save 
one of my own flesh and blood, from self-inflicted tor- 
ture and peril. Iam convinced that they are exceeding- 
ly hurtful. ‘ OA! but they are such a support!’ How is 
it, that their most strenuous advocates, are sometimes 
found at the close of the evening, when there is no com- 


of beauty were surely comprehended, and where the 


fine symmetry of the human form was left untutored. | 


That it leads some of our fairest and dearest, to fash- 


ion’s shrine to die, is put beyond a doubt, by strong med- | 
| ical testimony. 





VICTORIES OF PEACE. 


Peace hath her victories. — Mitton. 


I kNow no victory so noble as that which a man gains | 


over himself. Mere physical courage is nothing to it. 


completely, this is struggling manfully — this is fighting 


_ nobly. 


| see a man striving to retrieve a lost name, and for this 


upon him without feeling that his valor is infinitely more 


| grand than that of the most magnificent warrior. 


| awful but yet a cheering thought. 
| monarch be subdued ? 
| 





To conquer death, to rob the grave of its victory, is an 
Can then this grim 
Religion teaches us that he can. 
And if words are not sufficient, death-beds will attest it. 
This victory pertaineth unto Peace, the greatest aud the 


last perhaps that we may ever gain. The warrior may 


|| not have conquered Death, when he expires on the field 


without a groan, after his strength is spent and nature is 
exhausted. His defeat may have been signal and his 
fall inglorious. 
Death comes to him disrobed of its terrors, though not 
of its power. 
What victory so 
no bieas this! T. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





AFRICA. 


MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Ou Afric! famed in story, 

The nurse of Egypt’s night, 
A stain is on thy glory, 

And quenched thine ancient light; 
Stern Carthage made the pinion 

Of Rome’s strong eagle cower, 
But brief was her dominion, 

And slight her trace of power. 


And thou, the stricken-hearted, 
The scorned of every land, 
Thy diadem - ap 
Dost stretch thy fettered hand ; 
How long shall misery wring thee, 
And none arise to save ? 
And every billow bring thee 
Sad tidings from the slave ? 


Is not thy night of weeping, 
Thy time of darkness o’er ? 

Is not heaven’s justice keeping 
Its vigil round thy shore ? 


{ 
It is being engaged too in a glorious cause; for | 


| nothing less than one’s happiness is at stake. When we | 


But not such is the death of the christian. | 


He dares to meet it steadfastly, for he | 
| knows that he shall finally triumph. 





| 





| 
To fight against an unruly passion, to bend and subdue it | 


| 


| 
| 








I see a watch-light burning 
On lone Liberia’s tower, 

To guard thy sons returning 
In Freedom’s glorious power. 


Thy pyramids aspiring, 
Unceasing wonder claim, 
And still the world admiring, 
Demands their founder’s name ; 
But more enduring glory 
Shall settle on his head, 
Who blest Salvation’s story 
Shall o’er thy deserts spread. 





THE SONG THE CRICKETS SING. 


MISS H. F. GOULD. 


I cannor to the city go, 
Where all in sound and sight 

Declares that nature docs not know, 
Or do a thing aright. 

To granite wall, and tower, and dome 
My heart could never cling. 

Oh! no—1’d rather stay at home 
And hear the crickets sing. 


I’m certain I was never made 
To run a city race, 
Within a human palisade 
That’s ever changing place. 
Their bustle, fashion, art and show, 
Were each, a weary thing; 
Amid them, | should sigh to go 
And hear the crickets sing. 


If there, I might no longer be 
Myself, as now I seem, 
But lose my own identity, 
And walk as in a dream. 
Or else, with din and crowd oppressed, 
I’d wish the sparrow’s wing, 
To fly away, and be at rest, 
And hear the crickets sing. 


The fire-fly rising from the grass 
Upon her wings of light, 

1 would not give for all the gas 
That spoils their city sight! 

Not all the pomp and etiquette 
Of citizen or king, 

Shall ever make my ear forget 
The song the crickets sing. 


I find, in hall and gallery, 
Their imitations faint, 

Compared to my live-brook and tree, 
Without a touch of paint. 

And, from the brightest instrument 
Of pipe, or key, or string, 

I turn away, and feel content 
To hear the crickets sing. 


For, who could paint the beaming moon 
That ’s smiling through the bough 
Of yonder elm, or play the tune 
The cricket ’s singing now 2 
Not all the silver of the mine, 
Nor human power could bring 
Another moon, like her to shine, 
Or make a cricket sing. 


I know, that when the crickets trill 
Their plaintive strains by night, 

They tell us, that from vale hill, 
The Summer takes her flight. 

And, were there no renewing Power, 
*T would be a mournful thing, 

To think of fading leaf and flower, 
And hear the crickets sing. 


But, why should change, with sadness, dit 
The eye, when thought can range 
Through other worlds, and fly to Him, 
Who is without a change ? 
For, he who meted out the year, 
Will give another Spring — 
He moulds alike, the shining sphere, 
And makes the crickets sing. 


And when another Autumn strips 
The summer leaves away, 

Should silence sit upon the lips 
That breathe and move to-day, 

The time I ’ve past with nature’s God, 
Will never prove a sting, 

Though I’ve adored him from the sod 
On which the crickets sing. 
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LOVE SICKNESS. | 
Spricutiy Girl, with sparkling eyes, 
How-I adore you! oh the dyes 
On each lip and blushing cheek ! 
You laughing little jade, you speak 
With everything you have about you— 
O I cannot do without you! 





is 


“ 








Do not leave me, sweetest miss ! 

Let me take another kiss: 

Let my arm stay round your neck; 

Let me, too, your forehead deck 

Once more with roses. Do not leave me! 
O I know you would not grieve me! 


Do not take your hand from mine: 
Press it harder —that is fine! 

Put your arm around my neck. 
‘OTcould not! You must check 
Your ardor, dearest Sir, for I 
Can’t do it, until —bye and bye. 


Now that’s not fair. My Jane! now—Jane! 
‘Do you think, Sir, that T’m insane ?” 

O no! —but — ‘Well, then, do not éel/, 

I can’t hug long though —very well.’ 

Sweet, now stop my bosom’s strife 

By saying you will be my wife. 





~ 
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SEL ECTED. 





| | , The article below is copied from the North American | 
Magazine, published at Philadelphia. We are proud to 
acknowledge the worth of the work; and nothing will | 
intimidate us from speaking our mind in respect to it. 
Ii Our Boston friends’ advice is, therefore, most respectfully 
i do we speak it, entirely gratuitous; and we would inform | 
them that Mr. Fairfield is not only supported by some of |! 
the most learned and wealthy citizens of the ‘ Literary 
{i Emporium,’ but is also highly esteemed as a man of gen- 
ius:—the croakings of a fearful press can do him no 
injury. 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 


Tus gentlemen possessed an uncommon share of | 
genius of a peculiar kind. He excelled in music 
and poetry, and had some knowledge of painting. 
But these arts did not monopolize all the powers of | 
his mind. He was well skilled in many practical and 
useful sciences, particularly mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and had a general acquaintance with the | 
principles of anatomy, chemistry, and natural history. 
But his forte was humor and satire, in both of which 
he was not surpassed by Lucian, Swift, or Rabelais. 
These extraordinary powers were consecrated to the | 
advancement of the interests of patriotism, virtue and 
science. It would fill many pages to mention his nu- 
merous publications during the revolution, all of which | 
were directed to those important objects. He began | 
in the year 1775, with a small tract which he enti- 
tled ‘ A Pretty Story,’ in which he exposed the tyr- 
anny of Great Britain in America, by a beautiful alle- 





gory, and he concluded his contributions to his coun- | 


try, in this way, with the history of ‘a new roof,’ 
5 performance, which for wit, humor, and good sense 
; ! must last as long as the citizens of America continue 
to admire, and to be happy under the present national 
government of the United States. 

Newspaper scandal, frequently for months together, 


y | disappeared or languished, after the publication of 
\} | several of his irresistible satires upon that disgraceful | 
species of writing. He gave acurrency to a thought || 
i. | | or phrase in these effusions from his pen, which never 


failed to bear down the spirit of the times, and fre- | 
quently to turn the divided tides of party rage into |, 


one general channel of ridicule or contempt. 
e i Sometimes he employed his formidable powers of 
humor and satire in exposing the formalities of tech- | 
nical science. He thought much, and thought justly, 
> upon the subject of education. 
» conversation the practice of teaching children the 


a | sed a restless night after he went to bed. 


He often ridiculed in | 


English language by means of grammar. He consid- | 
ered most of the years spent in learning the Latin 
and Greek languages, as lost, and he held several of | 
of the arts and sciences, which are still taught in our 
| colleges, in utter contempt. His specimen of modern || 
| learning, in a tedious examination, the only object of ! 
} which was to describe the properties of a ‘salt box,’ | 
|| will always be relished as a morsel of exquisite hu- || 
mor, while the present absurd modes of education | 
' continue to be practised in the United States. | 
Mr. Hopkinson possessed uncommon talents for | 
pleasing in company. His wit was not of that coarse | 
| kind which was calculated to ‘ set the table in a roar.’ | 
‘It was mild and elegant, and infused cheerfulness, | 
| and a species of delicate joy, rather than mirth, into 
| the hearts of all who heard it. His empire over the | 
attention and passions of his company was not pur- 
chased at the expense of innocence. A person, who | | 
| had passed many delightful hours in his society, de- || 
| 'clared, with pleasure, that he never once heard him 
| use a profane expression, nor utter a word that would | 
| have made a lady blush, or have clouded her counte- | 
|| nance fora moment with a look of disapprobation. | 
It is this species of wit alone that indicates a rich | 
| and powerful imagination, while that, which is tinc- | 
"tured with profanity, or indelicacy, argues poverty of | 
| genius, inasmuch as they have both been considered, | 
_very properly, the cheapest products of the mind. | 
Mr. Hopkinson’s character for abilities and patriot | 
1 ism procured him the confidence of his countrymen | 
He || 
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‘|in the most trying exigencies of their affairs. 
| represented the state of New Jersey in the year 1776, | 
-and subscribed the ever memorable declaration of 
||independence. He held an appointment in the loan 
| office for several years, and afterwards succeeded | 
George Ross, Esq. as judge of the admirality for the 
‘state “of Pennsylvania. In this station he continued || 
| till the year 1780, when he was appointed judge of the | 
| district court in Pennsylvania, by the President of the | 
| United States. In each of these judicial offices, he | 
‘conducted himself with integrity. His education | 
qualified him for their duties, for he had been regu- || 
larly bred to the law, under Benjamin Chew, Esq. 

| 


| when attorney general of Pennsylvania. 
| He was an active and useful member of three great 
|, parties which at different times divided his native | 
_ State — he was a whig, a republican, and a federalist, 
and he lived to see he principles and wishes of each 
| of those parties finally and universally successful. 
| Although his labors had been rewarded with many 
| plentiful harvests of well earned fame, yet his death, 
to his country and his friends, was premature. He 

had been subject to frequent attacks of the gout in 
his head, but for some time before his death, he had 
_ enjoyed a considerable respite from them. On Sun- 
day evening, he was somewhat indisposed, and pas- 


He rose on 


» || Monday morning at his usual hour, and breakfasted | 


At seven o’clock he was seized with || 
| an apoplectic fit, which in two hours put a period to 
\ | his existence, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

His person was a little below the common size. 
‘| His features were small, but extremely animated. | 


|| with his family. 


His speech was quick, and all his motions seemed to || 


| partake of the unceasing activity and versatility of || 
| the powers of his mind. 

It only remains to add to this account of Mr. | 
Hopkinson, that the various causes which contributed 
| to the establishment of the independence and federal 
a of the United States, will not be fully 
traced, unless much is ascribed to the irresistible 
influence of the ridicule which he poured forth, from 
time to time, upon the enemies of those great politi- 
cal events. 


{1 
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| how to condense a passage. 


ART OF CONDENSING. 


Literary Magazines may be as large, as the 
publisher pleases, of course ; but the articles within, 


| however, should be short and compact. If the matter 


in the magazine is loose and scattered, like the matter 
in a powder-magazine, it is liable to be blown up. 
Neither can beautiful binding and —~the rest of the 
climax, save a magazine, uniess the articles be short. 
| Climaxes, antitheses, repetitions, &c., by the dozen 
pages, are not wanted. The ideas of writers are 
|desived, not words out of the dictionary. Neither 
are they asked for a rhetorical grammar. If one is 
inclined to write, he will own these. Comparisons, 
too, should be short ——like a duck —as somebody 
once said. Articles in general should have clear and 
‘inhabited depths, so that they may be looked into, 
‘and their qualities discovered and understood. 

The Art of Condensation is not very much prac- 
'tised. In this book-making age, it is much easier to 


| to scrape from off the pen’s nib a dozen pages to ex- 


jean six ideas, than to use six lines for the same pur- 
|purpose. And then, too, where the articles are paid 
for, what elegant periods we have! How the rhythm 
of poetry runs through the whole, with its melodious 
| cadences ! 

Save us, ye rag-blotters, we beseech you, from so 
'much of this tinsel and glitter! Pulldown the gauze 
veil of senseless jargon, and encase yourselves in 
steel, or stiff buckram ; at any rate, do treat the pub- 
| lic for whom you provide with more complimentary 
| food. 

And ye lecturers at lyceums throughout the world, 
| go, each of ye, and hear the masters of the art of 


Condensing when they come among you, and learn 


| of them that sleep and patience are about the same 


| thing. 


This art of which we are speaking may be com- 
' prehended in six rules, 

Dash into your subject without preliminaries. 

Express your ideas in the most concise manner. 

Let your illustrations not be too frequent. 

Make no Jong quotations, especially in essays. 

Be sure not to create any expectations. 

Snap off as if you had done, making no apologies. 

So much for the principles of the art. But we 
will give an illustration of our meaning, by showing 
The one selected rep- 
resents some of the beneficial effects of party spirit. 

Such is the attraction of party, that almost every 
/man ranges himself on one side or the other, 1 in relig- 
ion and politics ; ; and there is hardly a science w hose 
devotees have not, at times, been divided into parties, 
—so perfectly natural is it for men to disagree. This 
division of men into parties, produces, i in every case, 
beneficial results. It awakens the attention, it calls 
forth genius and talent, it arouses the spirit of in- 
quiry, it leads to deep and thorough investigation, it 


| brings the truth to light, and spreads it with more ce- 


lerity, with greater. effect, and throughout a wider 
range than it would otherwise have been diffused. In 
“relig gion, knowledge has led to a difference of opinion, 
difference of opinion to variety of sects, and variety 
of sects to the discovery and propagation of truth, 


‘and to the confusion and overthrow of error and su- 


_perstition. In politics, we march by similar steps 

from slavery and degradation to freedom and indepen- 
\||dence. And both in religion and politics, party spirit 
| preserves what it assisted to gain. 


\| Now we will condense it ; and it will be perceived 


| that nothing is lost except the words. 


In religion, politics, and science, almost every 
man — so natural is it — disagrees with his neighbor. 
Hence Truth is sought out, and sent forth with great- 
er celerity. Thus in religion, knowledge destroys 
error, and in politics, opposition nurses Indepen- 
dence. 

But even this passage may be still more condensed. 


Indeed most of the passages found in sermons and 
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every-day pamphlets, may be taken down into an ex- 
eeedingly small compass ; and the spirit and nerve 
will not be lost. Take heed, then, ye orators and 
lecturers ; and do not tell your audience all that you 
think, and all the trains of feeling which pass through 
your minds while you are writing ; for this would be, 
to call them babes in knowledge and literature, and 
task-learners in grammar and rhetoric. Ye writers, 


brightness for a moment, and then sinking away into | 
oblivion. There is wanted a new work, by a master | 
| hand, of a most powerful cast, to awaken the spirits of 
| the reading community. When it shall come—and 


| for a time, we trust, to our literature. 





Tue Martyr’s TriumpH; Buriep VALLEY, AND OTHER 
| Poems. By Grenville Mellen.— We deferred noticing 





too, do give the soul of your feelings, and not every 
thrill which you experience. P. 





“THE PEARL. 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1833. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naptes, May 30, 1833. 

I arrivep here on Sunday last, and yesterday I ascen- 
ded Vesuvius. We started at about four o’clock, P. M. 
and rode in a carriage to Resina, about five or six miles 
from Naples. Here we took mules, and began to ascend 
the mountain. After riding an hour or more, we reach- 
ed the Hermitage, the highest dwelling on the mountain, 
where lives a priest, who entertains strangers and fur- 
nishes them with the best ‘Lachryme Christi.’ After 


partaking of our provisions, which we carried with us, | 


we again mounted our mules and rode another mile 
through a narrow foot-path over the lava. All this time 
we had a guard with us, armed,—one of the’ king’s 
soldiers —and a man and a boy to each mule, besides a 
basket of provisions on his head. At length we dismoun- 
ted and tied our mules, and each one supported with a 


good stout cane, and taking hold of a leather strap | ; | 
| ly beautiful; yet there are some things that the eye of 


fastened to a man who went before each of us, we began 
to ascend on foot. Our path lay over heaps of lava, 
some of it in the form of ashes, and some, of large frag- 
ments of a very hard substance. The ascent was very 
steep and difficult, and after toiling for about three- 
fourths of an hour, we reached the top, about eight and 
a half o’clock. And we were well repaid for our trouble 
in the magnificence of the spectacle that was presented 
to us. Vesuvius had been very quiet for about six 


weeks, previous to our arrival here. Buc on the very 


day that we arrived, it began to smoke, and has contin- | 
ued increasing every day, until last evening, when we 
were on the summit, it sent forth fire and red hot stones | 


in a most brilliant manner. We remained for nearly an 
hour on the edge of the old crater, looking up to the new 
cone that has been formed within six months, and seeing 
the red stones rolling in torrents down its sides. ‘The 


moon was more than half full, and yet so great was the | 
volume and density of the smoke issuing from the vol- 


cano, that her rays were almost obscured. At ten we 
began to descend, and taking a different course, we 
literally slid down the side of the mountain over the 


ashes of former eruptions ; and in three minutes reached | 


the place where we had left our mules. After taking a 
cup of tea at the Hermitage, we reached our hotel at 
twelve o’clock. 


Sitent Booxs. — With the very best of our exertions, 
we cannot divine, to our own satisfaction, why it is that 
the books which are issued daily from the press, written 
by our own countrymen, are so noiseless. It seems, at 
one time, to be caused by the commonness of their ap- 
pearance ; at another, by the influences of readers who 
are all, more or less, authors; and again it seems to be 


the effect, which would most readily occur to many, of | 


individuals having enough to think about, if they attend 
to their regular business. 

However, neither one nor all of these reasons is suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. Mellen’s book of Poems is as silent 
as a toy-book at the bottom of a bookseller’s drawer, and 


the new novel by the author of ‘Zoe,’ is not spoken of 


hereabouts or thereabouts. Longfellow’s ‘Outre Mer’ 
is commended for the neat manner in which it is printed. 
and is thrown back on the counter, while a load of sordid 
English re-prints is carried off by every new comer. 
Books by some of our best American writers are like the 
falling bubbles of the fountain—dazzling with their 


| particularly, these works in the last number, because we 


| cal distinction, for several years. He has done well in 


nounced a satirical poem, and has been lashed by the 


his poetical articles, throwing them into ‘a kind of com- 
| panionship, so that they may all rejoice or suffer to- 
| gether.’ 

| In the first poem of the volume, there are some good 


|| and held our attention in no common manner. 
| ; . . ee 
|| the thirty-fourth stanza to the end of the poem, it is very 


'| fair indeed, and Mr. Mellen displays very considerable | 
|| power; though it strikes us that one of his characters is | 
1} | 


|| rather an imitation of the Roderic of Southey. 
In choosing the subject, Mr. Mellen has not been over- 
confiding in his powers. 


The subject requires no great 
| power of mind or poetical fancy. 


It is simple and com- 
mon. 


That a better poem might not have been written, 
|and by Mr. Mellen himself, we cannot however, doubt, 


|though we have no reason to complain, as we were | 


| pleased. 
Some of the shorter pieces of the volume are certain- 


criticism cannot pass by without noticing. For instance, 
| it is quite hard to tell whether the author is serious or 


not, when he says, 


And shall we dare to mount the fervid track 
Of Genius, travelling, eagle-like, through rack 
And sunlight, upwards to the cloudless bounds, 
Where she may revel in new sight and sounds. 
But we found in the next couplet: 
| Ah! not to all, though winged for flight, is given 
To reach the portals of the poet’s heavea. 


Another fault with the author of these poems is, that 
he too often alliterates; not that we consider this a fault 


|| plain as to attract the attention. 
A fevered train 
Of rankling recollections mocks repose 
is very bad. 
We trust that what we have said, will be taken as it is 
H given, in the most friendly manner; and that the public 





| Will discriminate between poets of real genius, and those | 


|| who are very good rhymers. 


| Farmers’ AND Mecnuanics’ Guipe; or, Ready 
| Reckoner: calculated for Merchants, Farmers, Me- 
! chanics, Traders, Tavern Keepers, &c. &c. Consist- 


|| ing of a complete set of Pocket Tables, showing the 


| value of Wood, Hay, Board, Mechanic’s Month, and | 


| Interest Tables. ‘l'o which is added a list of broken 
|| Banks, Currency Tables, &c. 
| Accountant and Book-Keeper. 
l Norden, New-York. 1833. 


Clayton and Van 


Mr. Lombard merits the approbation of the public. 
| In his little work of twice twelve pages, we find solu- 
| tions which will free the mind from many perplexities. 


/are anxious to know the value of wood, hay, board 
&c., it especially recommends itself. 

We only fear that the book will have too much 
influence, and make people lazy. The influence of 
mathematics is said by some to be quite beneficial in 
| strengthening the powers of the mind — and to throw 
'such a book as this before the public will so take their 
| attention from the ‘ pure mathematics’ that indeed —- 





| we shall expect it soon—the change will be favorable || 


desired to do them justice by a careful perusal. Mr. Mel- | 
| len has been before the public, as a candidate, for poeti- | 


| the annuals, and has received his reward. He has pro- | 


| critics — and now puts on his sober livery, and publishes , 


|| things — very good things; and the second Canto caught, |} 
From | 


where it occasionally happens, but only where it is so | 


By Albert Lombard, | 


It is truly a genuine vade mecum; and to those who. 





| indeed, we fear, the minds of men will be weakened 
| to an alarming degree. Nevertheless we would not 


| 


| part with our copy for five times the price of the work. 





WE copy the anecdote below from a paper, published 

a year or two ago in Boston. It shows how slight use 

grows into fixed habit, and is a warning to all not to use 
| Slang phrases. 


There was a trial in Guildhall, about an affray that 
happened in the street, before Lord Mansfield. The 
principle witness was an adept in that kind of language 
| which the ladies and gentlemen of Broad St. Giles term 
| slang. He thus addressed the bench: ‘ Vy, my Lord, as 
I was coming by the corner of the street, I stagged the 
man. ‘Pray,’ said M. ‘be so good as to inform me what 
you mean by stagging a man.’ 
upon him.’ 


‘Vy d’ yesee I was down 
‘I confess I am as much in the dark as ever ; 
what do you intend by being down upon him? do speak 
so as to be understood.’ ‘Vy please your Lordship, I 
speaks as well as I can. Iwasup to all he knew. ‘Psha! 
said the judge. ‘ Vell, then my Lord I’ll tell you how it 
was.’ ‘Ay,now do.’ ‘ Vy seeing, my Lord, as how he 
was a rum kiddy, | was upon his taw.’. The witness was 
hurried out of court, and the trial became incomplete. 
from this acquired habit of vulgarity. 





TuerE are some very clever and correct remarks be- 
low, which are worthy of the attention of readers and 
' critics. They will apply as appropriately to articles in 
a periodical paper as to books. The writer alluding tu 
the prevalent abuse of criticism, in submitting an autho: 
to a standard for which he never wrote, says, 
| We hold that a writer has the privilege of selecting 
his own class of readers — that he may write for them, 
and them only, and if, ina book so written, there is 
anything which jars upon the taste of better or older 
classes, it is no subject of criticism. A child’s book 


'| is not to be blamed for want of gravity — nor a book 


for the gay and merry for want of severity, nor a book 
for the comprehension and improvement of the vulgar 
fur want of perfumed elegance. This is done, how- 
ever, and thatevery day. One would think the world 
was ‘all grown up’—that ‘ childhood was dead’ -- 


‘that there was but one kind of people in the world, 


and they were critics, too wise to be amused, and too 
sublimated for any thing but ‘ knowledge.’ It seems 
never to have occurred to their wisdom, that there 
may be tastes different from their own, and that 
' authors describe best their own period and condition 
of life. Young or old, rude or refined, the author 
| who would meet commendation must write for schol- 
ars and greybeards. 


|| Tue Correspondence commenced on the first column 
| of this page will probably be continued. At any rate, 
we shall endeavor to obtain correspondents in the course 
| of the year, in several foreign countries, who shall give 
accounts of what may be interestng, in the different 
|| places where they are residing. 


_ Awriter of the last century, describing the literary 
|| battles then waging, says: 
Each rag doth give a shield, each quill a spear. 


3 Wanrep. — Several compositors in the offices, 
where some of our exchange papers are printed, to set 
up the two simple words, ‘Tur Praru.’? None should 
| apply unless they can place faithfully these words tw 
original articles taken from this paper. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The piece entitled To a Mother on the Death of her 
Infant will appear in the next number. 

The author of A Fragment was unmindful, perhaps, 
_ that the postage should have been paid on his letter 
|| He may write better—we should be pleased to have 
him make another trial. 

We are absolutely unable to read the manuscript of 
i\ Oscar — it would perplex a Champolion. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE INGLE SIDE. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY T. V. WIESENTHAL. 


Plaintive, but not too slow. 








It’s rare to see the morn-ing bleeze Like a bon - fire frae the sea; It’s 





Sa 
fair toseethe  bur-nie kiss The lip o’the flowery lea, An fine it is on green hill side, Where hums the bon - ny 


| 


so 
o 


But rair-er fairer fin-er far, Isthe In - gle side for me. 





Glens may be gilt wi’ gowans rare, And haughs hae a’ the scented ware, But the canty hearth where cronies meet, That makes to us a warl complete ; 
The birds may fill the tree ; That simmer growth can gie: An the darling o’ our e’e O the Ingle side for me! 





MISCELLANY. 


jmen and children, descend into their graves without || A young lady in school engaged in the study of gram- 
| having witnessed one instance of its existence. |;mar, being asked by her preceptor whether the word 
-——-—— || ‘kiss’ was a common or a proper noun? the girl blush- 

An editor in Camden, N. J. closes a flaming editorial || 4g deeply and with hesitancy answered, ‘it is both com- 
article with the following remark: ‘Sufficient unto the || #9” and proper, sir.’ 

av ic > PY} spent : V “e . © ? . erp | 

people, and acting by the standard of reason instead of} re ag Ht — ee says.’ Is there no | ae 
caprice and impulse —this is Common Sense. To see |" sn ” _ || ‘Tam afraid of the lightning,’ murmured a pretty 
things as they are, to take the form and altitude of all | || woman, during a thunder storm. ‘Well you may be,’ 





Common Sense. — What is Common Sense? Seeing | 
with our eyes instead of our imagination, feeling with 
our hands instead of our prejudices or predispositions, 


hearing with our own ears instead of the ears of other 


known or visible matter as nature or cireumstance has || A punster was asked by a musician if he were a lover || sighed a despairing adorer, ‘ when your heart is made of 


made them, to walk onward, to think rightly, judge truly, | of harmony. ‘Yes, but I prefer it when it is abridged, |, steel.’ 

and act justly are the fruits of common sense. Are |} for then it is money, and that, my friend, is the better || —— 

these evidences of the faculty so familiar and universal, || half of it. Ihave no objections to your notes, but like |, ‘ And major B———, how does the diameter stand to 
so vulgar and domestic, and so simple of detection, as | those of the bank much better; they make the best day?’ asked a Paddy on one of our ‘late hot days On 
to justify the designation, Common? That which we || tunes.’ ‘How so? That bank notes are good things I || being told that it ranged to near a hundred —‘ And fath 
call Common is Uncommon, and not only Uncommon, || allow, but what tune will they make?’ ‘The best tune || I have been to the South when she ranged at a hundred 
but so rare that ninety nine in every hundred men, wo- || in the world — for-tune.’ ' and ninety —a liltle more than blood hate ?? 
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